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We are admonished, however, that we are not writing an essay upon 
renal surgery, but are reviewing a most interesting and instructive work 
upon this subject. We are sure that no words of oura can commend the 
book more than the summary of its contents and the extracts from its 
pages which have been mndc. Besides the pleasure we have had in 
reviewing an excellent work upon a most important subject, we have 
had an additional gratification in noting the many references to the 
work of American surgeons. The article upon renal operations may bo 
read advantageously in connection with Dr. Harris’s "Analytical Ex¬ 
amination of One Hundred Cases of Extirpation of the Kidney ” pul- 
hshed in this journal in July, 1882; with Professor Billroth’s lecture on 
■Extirpation of the Kidneys,” in the TFtener medicinuche lVoclienschrifl, 
Nos.-3, 24, and 25,1884; and with Prof. S. W. Gross’s valuable article 
in this journal of July, 1885, entitled, “Nephrectomy: Its Indications 
and Contraindications.” r -yy 


A System of Practical Medicine by American Authors. Edited by 
William Pepper, M.D., LL.D., Provost and Professor of Medicine in tho 
Uniieraity of Pennsylvania. Volume IV. Diseases of the Genito¬ 
urinary anb Cutaneous Systems, Medical Ophthalmology, and 
Otology. Pp. 877. Volume V. Diseases of the Nervous System. 
Pp. 1326. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. London: Cassell & Co., 1886. 


VoLusp: IV. is largely devoted to special subjects, and the contrib- 
utore to it rank among the best known American specialists. In the 
section on “ Diseases of the Kidneys,” with which the volume opens. 
Dr. Edes, of Boston (now of Washington), contributes an important 
ETP artfdes on “Floating Kidney,” “Polyuria,” “Albuminuria,” 
and Affections of the Pelvis. On the question of a “physiological 
albuminuria, about which we have heard so much of late years; Dr. 
Edes gives a very guarded opinion. We should have preferred a fuller 
discussion of this most important point, which is of such practical in- 
terest to physicians in life insurance work. Perhaps it is safer to say, 
m ° u r P resen t knowledge, “that the presence of albumen in the urine in 
sufficient quantity to be detected by the use of the ordinary tests is a 
decidedly serious symptom,” though Leube, Furbringer, Moxon, and 
others have maintained that the occasional occurrence may not be of 
much moment. In the consideration of the affections of the pelvis of 
the kidney, the indications for surgical interference are very carefully 
discussed from a medical point of view. Surgeons will find in these 
sections much of interest and value on the subject of diagnosis. 

In a short and concise article, Dr. Delafield considers the important 
subject of Brights disease, which he classifies into acute and chronic 
parenchymatous nephritis, and acute and chronic diffuse nephritis, admit¬ 
ting, however, that from a clinical standpoint nearly all the cases may 
be arranged into the two classes of acute and chronic. In the acute and 
chrome parenchymatous nephritis the tubules only are involved, while 
m the diffuse form the stroma and bloodvessels are also affected. Very 
lew writers now recognize a pure chronic parenchymatous nephritis 
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without changes in the connective tissue or vessels. It is not common,, 
and anatomically is a form of the large white kidney. His tological 
examination alone could distinguish it from instances of the chronic 
diffuse inflammation. Under chronic diffuse nephritis, Dr. Delafield 
describes the atrophied or cirrhotic and the so-called large white kidney* 
of which he recognizes three varieties: the simple large white, the waxy 
large white, and the large white of cardiac disease. With marked 
differences in the gross appearances, the minute lesions are essentially 
the same. We know of no author so positive as to the essential unity of 
the forms of chronic diffuse nephritis. He says: “After separating the 
true cases of chronic parenchymatous nephritis—cases in which only 
the epithelium of the tubes and of the Malpighian capsules is changed— 
all other kidneys of chronic Bright’s disease present essentially the same 
lesions, and give rise to the same symptoms. We can often tell, during 
the life of the patient, whether he has large white, or atrophied, or waxy 
kidnevs; but in many cases such a diagnosis is impossible.” Dr. Dela¬ 
field has been a most painstaking student of the morbid anatomy of 
Bright’s disease, and his views on this matter are entitled to a very care¬ 
ful consideration. The clinical picture which he gives of the various 
forms of chronic diffuse nephritis is clear and truthful. 

The subjects of “ Hoematuria, or Hemoglobinuria and Chylurin,” are 
considered by Dr. Tyson. Both are rare conditions in the Northern 
States, but common enough in the South. There is an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the various forms of malarial hematuria. In the doubtful cases 
of this nature which occur in the Northern latitudes the presence or 
absence in the blood of the bodies described by Laveran as characteristic 
of malaria will be useful in determining the diagnosis. Possibly alsa 
certain of the cases may be due to the Filaria sanguinis. In connection 
with that most obscure disease, chyluria, so many cases of which in 
tropical countries are parasitic, the discovery of the filaria in the blood 
in this country by Dr. Guitfiras, of Charleston, lends additional interest. 
Dr. Guit^ras’s observations have been published since this volume was 
issued and they should stimulate physicians to make a most careful 
examination of the blood in all such cases. Dr. Tyson very rightly 
holds that there is also a non-parasitic form of the disease. 

Articles on “ Diseases of the Bladder,” by Dr. E. L. Keyes, of New 
York, and on “ Seminal Incontinence,” by Dr. S. W. Gross, of Phila¬ 
delphia, will afford the busy practitioner much practical information in 
a concise form. 

Almost one-half of this volume is devoted to chapters on the “ Dis¬ 
eases of Women,” fourteen in all, which together form an admirable 
manual of gynecology. The “ Displacements of the Uterus ” are dis¬ 
cussed in a well illustrated article by Dr. E. C. Dudley, of Chicago ; 
“ Disorders of the Uterine Functions,” bv Dr. J. C. Reeve, of Dayton, 
Ohio; “Inflammation of the Pelvic Cellular Tissue,” and “Pelvic Peri¬ 
toneum,” by Dr. B. F. Baer, of Philadelphia ; “ Pelvic Hcematocele,” 
bv Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, of New York; “Fibrous Tumors of the 
uterus,” “Sarcoma of the Uterus,” and “Cancer of the Uterus,” by 
Dr. William H. Byford, of Chicago; “Diseases of the Ovaries and 
Oviducts,” by Dr. William Goodell, of Philadelphia. In the last named 
article we naturally turn to see what this well-known conservative 
surgeon says upon the subject of Battey’s operation. While admitting 
that it has been greatly abused, he advocates it warmly in suitable cases. 
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and has evidently obtained very striking results in truly desperate cases 
as, tor example, in curing by this procedure four of five cases of ovarian 
insanityDiseases of the Urinary Organs in Women ” are considered 
“r. J. C. Skene of Brooklyn ; “ Diseases of the Vagina and Vulva,” 
by Dr. Edward W. Jenks, of Chicago; “ Disorders of Pregnancy and 
Diseases of the Parenchyma of the Uterus,” by W. W. Jaggard, of 
Chicago ; and * Abortion,” by Dr. George J. Engelmann, of St. Louis 
in most instances the names of the authors of these articles are so 
thorough V identmed with the subjects of which they treat that their 
fitness will be generally recognized, and the Editor may be considered 
fortunate in having secured such an able staff of collaborators in this 
department. The article on “ Abortion,” by Dr. Engelmann cannot be 
passed without a reference, as it is one of the most exhaustive in the 
language. The historical and ethical aspects of the question are fullv 
discussed with the writer’s well-known ability. 1 

The “ Diseases of the Muscular System ” iorm a small but interesting 
section. Dr. J. C. llson, of Philadelphia,[in the paper upon “ Myalgia ’’ 
has made a valuable contribution to the literature of a common affec¬ 
tion not always accurately described in the text-books. The statement 
winch he presents of the disease as a sub-in flam matory muscular condi¬ 
tion, neither rheumatic nor neuralgic, is particularly clear and convinc¬ 
ing. in the section on treatment, scarcely sufficient stress is laid on the 
great vulue of acupuncture in acute lumbago. 

The allotment by the Editor of “ Progresfive Muscular Atrophy ” to a 
place in the section of diseases of the muscular system, illustrates the 
doubt which existed as to the true nature of this disease—whether spinal 
or myopathic. Now it is very generally acknowledged to have a cen¬ 
tral origin and this view is adopted by Dr. Tyson, of Philadelphia, the 
writer of the article. With “Pseudo-muscular Atrophy" the case is 
different; the evidence points strongly to a primary myopathy. Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, has prepared an elaborate memoir 
on the disease, complete in detail, and will prove invaluable as a refer¬ 
ence to subsequent writers in this field. 

An extensive section on “Diseases of the Skin,” by Dr. Louis A 
Duhnng and Dr. Henry W. Stclwugon, of Philadelphia, will enhance 
the \ alue of the work to the general practitioner, who seeks a convenient 
guide m the diagnosis and treatment of these affections. It really forms 
a condensed text-book and we only regret that the scope of the work did 
not permit of the insertion of illustrations. 

Dr. W. F. Norris has contributed the article on “ Medical Ophthal¬ 
mology which extends over fifty pages, and deals systematically with 
those affections of the eye most likely to occur in strictly medical prac- 
.A 8 an a “J unct diagnosis, the ophthalmoscope is not employed 
with the frequency which its importance demands, and we hope that 
this suggestive paper by Dr. Norris may stimulate many to take up 
medicine "” 1C ” “ 683(31111,11 in the practice of certain departments of 

i m ' VeI1 ;W? d , s “ tion on “ Medical Otology,” by Dr. George Straw- 
bridge, of Philadelphia, concludes the volume. 

The fifth and concluding volume is devoted exclusively to the diseases 
of the nervous system. The study of neurology has made rapid strides in 
this country within the last twenty yeare, and the number of men 
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who devote themselves to this interesting but difficult specialty is yearly 
increasing. Here, again, the Editor has been fortunate enough to secure 
the cofiperation of well-known writers, and the volume, as it stands, 
forms the most exhaustive text-book on diseases of the nervous system 
which has been issued from the press of this country. 

Dr. E. C. Seguin, whose name is so closely associated with the promo¬ 
tion of the study of neurology in New York, contributes the introductory 
article on “ General SemeioTogy of Diseases of the Nervous System,” and 
on the “ Localization of Lesions in the Nervous System.” In the former 
the general symptomatology is considered, and the various data analyzed 
under psychic, motor, sensory and trophic symptoms. The diagnosis of 
localization of lesions now plays such an important part that we could 
have wished a more extended account under this head, particularly of 
affections of the motor zone. The recent brilliant results of Horsely 
illustrate the practical outcome of many years of laborious study and 
experimentation, and will give a great stimulus to cerebral surgery. 
The admirable diagrams in this section will materially assist in the 
accurate definition of suspected lesions. 

The section on mental diseases, prepared by Dr. Charles F. Folsom, 
of Boston, forms perhaps the clearest and most practical account of the 
various forms of insanity which has appeared in America. A little 
amplified, and it would be a model text-book; but as it stands the 
practitioner will find in it a trustworthy guide, and the student of 
psychology a careful presentation of the subject. 

Dr. Charles K. Mills, of Philadelphia, is the most extensive contributor 
to this volume, and has written articles on “ Hysteria,” and its allied 
affections, “ Hystero-epilepsy,” “ Catalepsy,” and “ Ecstasy;” and, with 
Dr. Lloyd, the papers on “ Tumors of the ferain and its Envelopes,” and 
“ Tumors of the Spinal Cord.” The first named articles are of unusual 
merit, and will take a prominent place in the literature of these subjects, 
as there is nothing in English so full in detail and which gives so clear 
a picture of the manifold variations of hysteria. In many respects this 
work of Dr. Mills forms the most interesting part of the volume, and we 
welcome it the more heartily as representing for the first time, in a 
systematic manner and with the necessary fulness, the features of these 
affections as seen in America. 

The question of the localization of cerebral tumors is one of special im¬ 
portance, and is ably discussed by the authors, who have analyzed 100 
cases, selected on account, first, of the carefulness with which they have 
been reported, and, second, with a view of determining by clinico-patho- 
logical data the possibility of diagnosticating the locality affected. The 
series of cases i3 appended and will be of value for reference. The subject 
of tumors of the cord and its membranes is considered in the same careful 
manner, upon the basis of 50 cases selected from the literature. 

Dr. Mills also contributes a short article on “ Progressive Unilateral 
Facial Atrophy.” 

Dr. H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia, writes the articles on “ Neurasthenia,” 
“Acute Affections produced by Exposure to Heat,” and on the “ Syphi¬ 
litic Affections of the Nerve-centre3.” The subject of neurasthenia is 
considered in a brief, though practical manner, and is very suggestive as 
to diagnosis and treatment. Dr. Wood need scarcely apologize for 
devoting an article to this subject, which is really one of great impor¬ 
tance to the practitioner. It is true, indeed, as he says, that the term 

no. clxxxt.-jjlhoa.kt, 1887. 12 
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now very often replaces that of general debility in the records of diag¬ 
nosis, and in too many instances it is an indication of neurasthenia in 
the diagnostic powers or the zeal of the physician. Under the caption 
of “Acute Affections produced by Exposure to Heat,” Dr. Wood con¬ 
siders heat exhaustion and sunstroke, which he regards as separate 
affections. To his. labors the profession is indebted for a rational 
pathology of thermic fever, and for many details of treatment, and the 
article combines the scientific and practical in the happy style of this 
writer. No one in the United States has done more to advance our 
knowledge of cerebral syphilis than Dr. Wood, and in his article on 
“ Syphilis of the Nerve-centres ” shows, on every page, his wide experi¬ 
ence in this department 

Dr. Wharton Sinkler, of Philadelphia, contributes an interesting set 
of papers on “Headache, Tremor, Paralysis Agitans, Chorea, and Athe¬ 
tosis.” The article on “ Chorea ” is based on 282 cases at the Infirmary 
for Nervous Diseases, and presents a careful study of the clinical features 
of this common disease. 

The article on “ Yertigo,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, is an admirable 
clinical presentation of an obscure, and often obstinate affection. 

Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton, of New York, considers the subject of 
“ Local Convulsive Disorders and Epilepsy.” In the latter article the 
practitioner will find much of interest, and the author speaks with the 
authority of one who has made a prolonged study of the disease. 

“ The Neural Disorders of Writers and Artisans ” are very fully dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Morris J. Lewis, of Philadelphia, in a paper which must 
be regarded as one of the most valuable in the volume. We have but 
one fault to find in it, and that is in the name which he suggests, Copo- 
dyscinesia. Certainly it describes the chief characteristics of an affection 
with very varied symptoms, and perhaps we are unreasonable in our 
objection, but we have reached the period in professional life when anew 
name flurries; still, let us be thankful, as this is the only new one which 
the “ System ” contains. 

The subject of “Tetanus” is dealt with by Dr. P. S. Connor, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, in a very comprehensive manner. 

The article on “ Disorders of Speech,” by Dr. Edward P. Davis, of 
Chicago, is clear and concise, rather brief, perhaps, for so important a 
subject, 

Dr. James C. Wilson, of Philadelphia, contributes an article on 
“ Alcoholism,” in which every aspect of this question is considered in 
detail. The arrangement which the author follows seems to us to be 
specially good. The tabular classification of cases of alcoholism would 
make a splendid campaign document for a Prohibition candidate. 

The section on the “ Opium Habit and Kindred Affections,” by the 
same writer, will be found a most serviceable contribution, particularly 
in the question of treatment of this obstinate habit. Dr. Wilson also 
writes the article on “ Chronic Lead Poisoning.” 

The various “ Meningeal Affections ” are ably discussed by Dr. Francis 
Minot, of Boston, who also writes the article on “ Chronic Hydroceph¬ 
alus.” 

Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., contributes a short paper on “ Spina Bifida.” 

Dr. E. C. Spitzka, of New York, contributes several very important sec¬ 
tions.^ The article on “ Amcmia and Hypercemia of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord ” is, we think, extended out of all proportion to the importance of 
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the subject, though the author treats of these conditions in a very pleasing 
and instructive manner. The papers on “ Acute and Chronic Affections 
of the Cord” are much more satisfactory; that on “Tabes Dorsalis” is 
a model of careful clinical study. 

In considering the question of “ Concussion of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord,” Dr. William Hunt, of Philadelphia, briefly, but clearly, states the 
chief features of these conditions, which are rather surgical than medical. 
Ilis remarks on “railway spine” will be read with interest, as embody¬ 
ing the experience of a surgeon who has had, for many years, unusual 
facilities for studying the injuries of the back. 

Dr. R. T. Edes, of Boston (now of Washington), contributes an 
extended article on “ Intracranial Hemorrhage,” which contains a very 
careful clinical account of the various forms of apoplexy. The question 
of diagnosis is very fully consideYed. 

One of the ablest and most critical articles in the volume is that by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, on “ Infantile Spinal Paralysis.” 
The practitioner will find an unusually good and complete account of the 
treatment of this serious affection. 

Dr. Schmidt, of New Orleans, contributes three short articles on 
“Atrophy and Hypertrophy of the Brain,” “ Disease of One Lateral 
Half of the Spinal Cord,” and on “ Progressive Labio-glosso-Iaryngeal 
Paralysis.” 

No subject in neurology has attracted more attention of late than 
“ Diseases of the Peripheral Nerves,” which is considered by Dr. Fran¬ 
cis T. Miles, of Baltimore. Even since the preparation of his paper 
there have been very important communications and it seems clear that 
peripheral neuritis plays a much more important part in affections of 
the nervous system than we hnd heretofore supposed. 

The various forms of “ Neuralgia ” are discussed by Dr. James J. 
Putman, of Boston, in a most practical article in which the physician 
will frequently find many valuable suggestions for diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. 

The volume concludes with an admirable account of the “Vasomotor 
and Trophic Neuroses,” by Dr. M. Allen Starr, of New York. 

Altogether, Volume V. not only maintains the high standard of the 
previous volumes, but we should be inclined to say that it represents 
the best work of the entire “ System.” There are in it certainly a larger 
proportion of articles worthy of comparison with any that have been 
written in other languages. 

The work, os a whole, is one of which the profession of the United 
States may feel justly proud. It marks a distinct era in the professional 
life of the country. In any work of this kind by various writers it was 
inevitable that there should be some feeble productions, but the average 
quality of the work is excellent, and the flaws which exist can be readily 
remedied when a second edition is issued. The rapidity with which the 
work has been issued is also a matter for congratulation, for the five 
volumes have appeared within two years and the entire time occupied 
since the conception of the scheme has been scarcely five years. It 
seems, too, most appropriate that the profession should offer to the 
publishers their congratulations on the completion of such an under¬ 
taking in the very year which celebrates the centennial of a house 
which has done more than any other in this country to supply standard 
medical literature. 
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The labors of nn editor in supervising an undertaking of this kind 
are not seen in the pages, and the clerical work forms the lightest part 
of Im duties. The chief difficulties have been encountered in the assign¬ 
ment of subjects to suitable men and in getting the work done- in 
and l vlt ! 10ut th p skill, tact, and organizing capabilities 
of the Editor the profession would have probably waited many yeara for 
a System of Medicine by American authors. 


The Pedigree of Disease, being Six Lectures ox Temperament Idio¬ 
syncrasy, and Diathesis. Delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in the session of 1881. By Jonathan Hutchinson 
h.R.S., ate Professor of Surgery and Pathology in the College; Emeritus’ 
Professor of Surgery in the London Hospital; President of tile Ophthal- 
mologlcal Society, etc. 8vo. pp. 107. New York: William Wood & Com- 

nnnv 


Any work emanating from the pen of a writer so widely and favor¬ 
ably known as Mr. Hutchinson, is deserving of most careful study, and 
we shall endeavor to present such an abstract of his views as will fairlv 
represent his position. ' 

Mr. Hutchinson, we think, justly cautions against our utter repudia¬ 
tion of our forefathers custom of prescribing “ lor n man’s temperament,” 
because the individual differences between man and man do exert im¬ 
portant modifying influences upon disease. He then defines tempera- 
"it f„ th ?, 8ura ‘h? physical peculiarities of an individual, exclusive 
of all definite tendencies to disease.” In other words, while tempera¬ 
ment may impress some degree of peculiarity upon a disease, it does not 
involve any special proclivity to it. “Wl.cn most strongly marked, 
18 st ‘ 11 consistent with the prolonged enjoyment of iierfect 
health. The author goes on to show that any distinct proclivity to a 
disease or series of diseases is a dialhetu, which term he defines as 
any bodily condition, however induced, in virtue of which the indi- 
'’■dual is, through a long period, or usually through the whole life, prone 
to suffer from some peculiar type of disease.” fiiatl.esis may be inlier- 

aftcr imT , i ed i- i he efre cts imiy be permanent, transitory, or recurrent 
after intervals of health. Dyscrasm must not be confounded with dia¬ 
thesis, the former term signifying definitely bad health, while the latter 
indicates proclivity merely, and is applicable to an individual in robust 
health. Mr. Hutchinson makes the broad statement, that an inherited 

R mm0nl ^m t£n r t at b, . rth -” m r Eecotno aggravated, or in rarer 
nstnnecs be susceptible of cure m after-life, while the constitutional pccu- 

aUerarions" 0 1 *** tCrmed lcra P cr an>ent are not susceptible of any such 

lin?Ho^ U ™ ln - 80 n 8 de , fini , t !°, n ° f idiosyncrasy is, “any definite pecu- 
l Z%° 1 or P lr ! Izatlorl of which the consequences may occur unexpectedly 
and otherwise mexphcably." . He also thinks that “it is quite possible 
that the idiosyncrasies may m many instances have sprung fronT the 
diatheses yet they have become in long hereditary transmissions, ques¬ 
tions rather of organization than of disease.” After some preliminary 



